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greater than they were in June.     It is hardly possible to
avoid the conclusion that Mr. Watts was unduly alarmed
at the threats of Omichund ; and that the intrigues which
preceded the revolution were partly due to the desire
of Olive and the  Committee to drive a hard  bargain
with Meer Jaffier.     The day after it was known that
the latter had bound himself to comply with their ex-
orbitant demands the English troops marched.     Olive
defended his action many years afterwards with his ac-
customed boldness.    Speaking in the House of Commons
he said that he looked upon  Omichund as " a public
enemy"   and   considered   "every   artifice   that   could
deceive   him to   be not only defensible   but  just   and
proper."    "When questioned  by the   Select Committee
as to  the   attachment of Admiral Watson's   signature
to the fictitious treaty, he declared that, to the best of
his belief, the admiral gave Mr. Lushington leave to sign
his name, but that he would have ordered his name to be
attached whether he had consented or not.    He thought
it warrantable in such a case, and would do it again a
hundred times.    It is difficult to believe that Watson,
after refusing to sign, gave any one permission to attach
his name.    But he certainly expressed no resentment or
surprise, and Dr. Ives, his surgeon, states that every one
applauded the artifice by which Omichund was so deserv-
edly outwitted.    If it be true that Watson took no part
in the intrigue, it is equally true that when it succeeded
and the plunder was divided, he claimed, in addition to
his large share as senior naval officer, an equal share with
those members of the Committee who had signed the
sham treaty.    In so doing he placed himself in the posi-
tion of  an accomplice   after  tbe fact.     The   trick by